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In the age of Hariri these interpretations were in high favour; indeed, Baydawi does little but reproduce the comments of Zamakhshari in the Keshshaf, who himself followed other doctors of an earlier time. Zamakhshari tells us in his preface that being asked by his admirers to produce a commentary on the Koran, his first care was to write something on these monograms, as a specimen of the loftiness and the difficulty of the enterprise. It will thus easily be perceived that exercises in the arrangement of letters had not among the Arabs that character of futility which they bear with us.
The imitations of Hariri have been numerous. Syl-vestre de Sacy gives, in his edition, a Hebrew version of the third Assembly by the Eabbin Jehuda, son of Al KMriji, and mentions in his Introduction that Jehuda also wrote an independent work in the same style. It is curious to see the sober majesty of the Hebrew tongue condescend to such an imitation, and to observe that the Bible takes the place of the Koran in the allusions with which the piece abounds. De Sacy also mentions an imitation in Arabic, composed by Abu et Tahir ibn Mohammed ibn Tusuf of Cordova. The writer produced fifty Assemblies to correspond with his model, and in the title to the work lays stress upon the pains they cost him (Chrest: Arabe iii. 180). An imitation was also produced in Syriac towards the close of the thirteenth century. The limpid, richly vowelled, and graceful Arabic must, however, have been indifferently represented in the clumsy and rugged dialect of the north.
Yet the influence of Hariri is not to be measured merely by the number of professed imitations that have been produced. His style has more or less modified the